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For ‘‘The Friend.” 


Epistle of William Edmundson. 


I feel a concern to see “ An epistle to 


Friends, written in Jamaica,” by William 
Edmundson, (page 170, vol. 2, Friends’ Li- 
brary,) inserted in“ The Friend,” believing 
that the time is coming when nothing but the 
“love of God” can save us as a people, or 
“stand us instead.” Oh, that the remnant, 
in all places, “who have not defiled their 
garments,” might “ arise, and come forth with 
the seed royal, that all we have may be in the 
hand of the Lord, as an offering and sacrifice 
to him,” that He might yet “ spare His people, 
and give not his heritage to reproach, that the 
heathen should rule over them: wherefore 
should they say among the people, where is 
their God?” ‘Then we might hope that “ the 
Lord will be jealous for his land, and pity his 
people.” 


An epistle to Friends, written in Jamaica, 


Dear FRIENDS, 

1671. As you have received and believed 
in the precious Truth, so live in it to God’s 
glory, and walk upright in the freedom and 
liberty of the Truth and Gospel of peace, in 
which you will have peace with God. Go 
not back into the liberty of the world, for that 
will bring you into bondage, and the old lea- 
ven will steal in by little and little, which 


power of the Lord. Sow not among thorns, 
but plough up the fallow-ground, and keep a 
diligent hand at the plough, that as the axe 
hath cut down the branches, so the plough 
may tear up the roots, that the roots of cor- 
ruption, earthly-mindedness and covetousness, 


ing, serving the Lord and doing his work, as 
though your work and business must be done 
first, and the Lord’s last. Would not you 
blame and be angry with your servants, who 
would prefer and do their own work and busi- 
ness before yours, and be so encumbered and 


which is the root of all evil, and the root of| busy therein, that your business is neglected? 


bitterness be not left unrooted out through 
neglect ; and so those old roots spring up again, 
and choke the good, and make the garden un- 
fruitful to God. Must not his peuple be as a 
fruitful field, and as a pleasant garden to bring 
forth much fruit, to be a sweet smell and a 
sweet savour? And so, all Friends, see that 
the fields and gardens of your hearts be kept 
clean, and the roots hacked up as well as the 
branches ; that you may flourish in the new 
covenant, as the field of the Lord, and as his 
garden, give a sweet smell and savour of life 
unto life, and of death unto death ; and as his 
fruitful plantation, bring forth much fruit to 
his praise and glory, who is the chief Planter 
and Workman, that he may delight to dwell 
in his plantation, and to walk in his garden, 
and to water it in due season, and not have 
cause to reject or cast out any, as a withered 
and unfruitful branch, through unworthiness, 

Let all walk worthy of God’s love, visita- 
tion and mercies, and take heed of turning 
again unto such things, as Truth judged, led 
out of, and caused us to deny at the first, in 
trading or otherwise ; for Truth changes not. 
Therefore keep the first love and principles, 
| spotless and blameless in the sight of God and 
man, and remember the children of Israel, 
|whom God took by the hand to bring from 
the bondage of Egypt, and to give them the 
Land of Promise, how many of the first gene- 
ration fell, and came short by looking back 
through unbelief, and tempting and grieving 
|the Lord in the time of their trial. Also Lot’s 





Be ye therefore careful that the Lord’s busi- 
ness be first done, and his Truth and the con- 
cerns thereof preferred before all, that you 
may receive an answer from the Lord of 
“ Well done, good and faithful servants.” For 
if any be linked and married to the world, and 
to the earth, their shops, merchandize or trad- 
ing, and have their delights there, how are 
they God’s freemen and Christ’s spouse, mar- 
ried to him? Must not they, who are married 
to Christ, be free from the world through the 
cross of Christ, the power of God, and walk 
as freemen, having the earth under them, and 
not over them? 

Be ye therefore good merchant-men ; prize 
the precious Truth, the precious pearl, and the 
preferment of it above all, that the love of the 
world enter not, and work as the old leaven, 
by which the streams of God’s free love in 
your hearts may be stopped. Prize the love 
of God and walk worthy of it; for as a tender 
Father He gave his Son for us, even the Son 
of his love, whom he hath made heir of all 
things, that we through him may be heirs of 
an everlasting inheritance, and not go afier 

| other lovers, or have the heart carried away 
with them, who will not stand instead, nor can 
they save in the needful time. 

Wittram Epmunpson. 


Jamaica, the 24th of the 
Twefth month, 1671. 





The Pine and Cedar Forests of California. 


leavens into the love of the world, draws from! wife, who looked back, was set for an exam-|—Of all the wonders I have ever seen in the 


the love of God, hinders the incomes.of his 
love in your souls, and draws the mind into 
great incumbrances, and sets the affections on 
things below, to mind earthly things more 
than heavenly. 
bondage, and will make you look down into 
the earth, and keep you from looking up to 
the Lord, who saith, Look unto me. All 
stand fast and firm, therefore, in the freedom 
and liberty of the blessed Truth. Let none 
lose the heavenly image, lest the earth and 
earthly image steal in and come over again ; 
and like the grave swallow up, or like the 
thorns choke all that is good, and so stain and 
spoil the beauty and comeliness, which you 
have in the everlasting Truth. 

Friends, in the name of the Lord Jesus, 
shake yourselves from the dust, and from the 
earth, being quickened and raised from the 
grave, and from the earth, by the spirit and 


This becomes a yoke of 


iple. And are not we a kind of first-fruits, 
and a generation whom God hath visited, and 
taken by the hand to redeem from the earth, 
and from the world, after a long night of 
apostacy and falling away? Let all take 
heed and be circumspect ; for there is much 
upon my spirit concerning these things, hard 
to be uttered, and harder to be borne by 
some. See that none leave either hoof or 
horn in Egypt, for then the mind will be to- 
wards it. 

Therefore all arise, and come forth with the 
Seed royal, that all we have may be in the 
hand of the Lord, as an offering and sacrifice 
to him, which is but a reasonable service. 
We are but stewards of what we have, and 
must give an account to God; wherefore take 
heed of being married to your shops, and 
trades or merchandize, whereby you are en- 
cumbered and hindered from coming to meet- 


| vegetable kingdom, nothing will bear compa- 
| rison with the magnificent and lofty growth of 
cedars and pines which embellish the hills and 
mountains that lead to and make up the Sierra 
Nevada range. ‘The magnificence and gran- 
deur of the scenes in which these trees abound, 
cannot be imagined by any man who has not 
seen them, and felt the awe and sublimity to 
which they give rise. I have counted, ina 
circle of fifty feet in diameter, thirteen pine 
trees, not one of which was less than three feet 
in diameter, not less than two hundred and 
fifty feet in height, nor was any one of them 
marked by the slightest curve or inclination, 
They are the inimitable and lofty monuments 
of nature, uninfluenced by sweeping storms 
and winds, unbent and undecayed by a centu- 
rian age. Not a limb nora knot can be found 
upon their bodies until you reach an altitude 
of from one hundred to two hundred feet, be- 
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yond which they continue to grow until their 
towering majesty overawes all surrounding 
objects, and affords a fit refuge for the noble 
bird which adorns the banner of the country. 
No man can travel through these scenes with- 
out feeling that the grandeur of Omnipotence 
itself is teaching him his finite and insignificant 
powers. Such was the moral influence of these 
leviathan growths of cedars and pines upon my 
mind, I would not have dared to give entertain- 
ment to a fugitive thought against the supre- 
macy, wisdom and power of Jehovah. Such 
are the pine and cedar forests of California. 
And when you reflect that they cover an area 
of hundreds if not thousands of square miles, 
you are prepared to admit the importance of 
this claim, which we would urge upon the 
consideration of our friends.— Toronto Gaz. 
—=<>—— 


For “ The Friend.” 
MICROGRAPHIA. 


(Concluded from page 99.) 


There are no idiers among them,—no tur- 
bulent, boisterous spirits, tainted with love of 
power and desire to rule, but without heeding 
the gambols of its kind, fearing their censure, 
or courting their commendation, each little 
rotundity rolls, swims, dives, or tumbles in 
obedience to the laws of its being. Ever in 
motion, by day or by night, no change has 
been remarked in the manner they keep the 
“noiseless tenor of their way.” It would 
seem that in their book of ethics, (if they have 
any,) there is written but one virtue, and one 
crime ; the former, untiring activity, and the 
latter, rest. 

Thinking to observe the effect of vine- 
gar upon them, | dipped a needle into that 
fluid, and then applied it to my teeming drop. 
No gradual change is noticeable, no tardy 
death arising from unwholesome food, but like 
the rapid destruction that lightning sends, all 
life has ceased, all motion gone, and | see the 
bodies of the dead only. It almost sends a 
shudder through the spectator to see such an 
extinction of motion and enjoyment, although 
he is conscious that to him, in a manner, they 
were indebted for all of life that, in the brief 
space of sixty hours, had fallea to their 
share. 

I have spoken of but one variety ; yet in 
the same infusion may frequently be observed 
six or seven species, differing in size and out- 
line, but preserving the same general appear- 
ance; and time, whose cycles are short to 
them, in proportion to the simplicity of their 
organization, brings into view still varying 
races to inhabit the vacancies left by the ear- 
lier existences. As a general rule, each suc- 
ceeding kind is more complex than the last ; 
and some, that when first observed are so 
minute, that were a tube of no greater dimen- 
sions than a human hair placed in their little 
sea, scores might enter it abreast, dive, swim, 
and disport therein, as the fish in a river with- 
out lack of room, toward the conclusion of 
their lives appear an inch or two in length, 
and pursue their tinier companions with a vo- 
racity unexampled among the larger creatures 
of the globe. Some of these insects resemble 
a bell-pear in shape, but with the end curved 


round so as to show but one indented side;| yond a sketch of the crowning wonder of his 
and although they frequently change their | discoveries. 
mode of swimming, or rather gliding, for no| Floating on the water, was a small opaque 
organs of locomotion are visible, yet they affect | mass, from which extended, as they seemed, 
having this indentation mostly on the left side, | little fibrous roots, which were succeeded by 
reversed of course in appearance, by the mi-|thread-like branches. On these branches 
croscope. grew a fruit resembling a raspberry, except in 
They have also the capacity of changing|deficiency of colour,—one upon a branch, 
their form, and by rapid transitions become| from 12 to 20 ona vine. When arrived at 
tubular, pear-shaped, elliptical, or spherical, as| maturity, the berry leaves the parent stem, 
suits the caprice of the moment, and without] and now, no longer a vegetable, goes swim. 
any inconvenience, for they appear to be des-| ming about where it lists, glides without re. 
titute of the usual organs of sense, and move| volving, or revolves without progressing, hav. 
with equal ease either extremity forward, or|ing apparently a centre of universal motion, 
content themselves with a revolution by which | and seemingly well contented in its new phase 
they fulfil the great law of their being, before|of being. But alas! for the inconstancy, not 
alluded to, without leaving a spot they are|of their dispositions, but their natures. ‘Time 
partial to. One species of animalcule, and|cuts the strongest threads, and a few hours 
the largest | have observed, is of an oval form| serve to break the bond of union that holds 
with various markings and shades, which I | the little lobes of each fruit together, and sepa. 
concluded were the outlines of the internal| rating into severalty, the plant-animal no 
viscera, and exhibits around its whole circum-| longer an individual of stately progress, has 
ference, a rank of cilia slightly curved, in in-| become an enterprising colony of rapid step, 
cessant motion, and performing the different|and busy air. 1 conjecture that from these 
offices of feet or fins, and food-collectors, | last, after a certain space of time, a new vine 
When used for the latter purpose, some secret | has its origin, and the vegeto-animal transfor. 
anchor is cast, thus mooring the creature in a| mations are undertaken anew. 
spot suitable for fishing ; and then commences} Hoping that I may stimulate inquiry into 
a seizure of the treasures of the deep in a/ this interesting branch of science, and assuring 
manner feebly imitated by the busy sailors on| whomsoever it may concern, that the above is 
the cod banks of Newfoundland. fact, and not fancy, I conclude. C. 
All the nimble cilia are set in rapid vibra- —— 
tion in such direction, as to cause a current of| Effects of Railway Accidents.—Many of 
the water with all its helpless and hapless|the railway accidents which are recorded arise 
freight of living forms to flow to its mouth, | from the imprudence and rashness of the pas- 
where those that suit his appetite are entrapped, | sengers themselves, by far the most frequent 
and the insignificant or distasteful are not only | cause of such accidents being the getting into 
permitted to go their ways, but are hurried |or out of the train while in motion, and sitting 
off, mere drift, upon the rapid stream. No/|or standing in an improper place, attitude, or 
laborious process is this; no time-taking ope-| position. ‘The incautious railway passenger 
ration of the judgment, to discern between the | may derive a salutary lesson from the follow- 
precious and the vile. Without interruption; ing table. He will see from it that two-thirds 


the tide flows on, meeting as it were, a net, in 
which the good are caught, while the bad are 
cast away—one of the good effects of being 


evil, unless there is a pleasure in being de- 


of the accidents resulting from imprudence 
|are fatal to life, and that neatly seven of every 
|ten such accidents arise from sitting or stand- 
|ing in an improper or unusual place or posi- 


voured not well appreciated among men. tion, or from getting on or off a train while in 
Before passing on to the last class, which || motion. ‘This latter circumstance should be 
shall describe at the present time, [ will allude! most carefully guarded against, for it is a pe- 
to a sort of Monoped as he might be called,|culiarity of railway motion that the speed, 
who, destitute of the usual propellers, poles| when not very rapid, always appears to an 
his way along the bottom by the aid of one star- | unpractised passenger to be much less than it 
shaped foot at the extremity of his tail. His/is. A railway train moving at the rate of a 
form is an exaggeration of what is known as| rapid stage-coach seems to go scarcely as fast 
the diamond-shape, and is capable of great/as a person might walk. The following 
extension and contraction, and his general air,| analysis of the accidents occurring on rail- 
destitute of the animation and vivacity that| ways from causes which may be avoided by 
make his companions so interesting, gives one | proper care on the part of the passenger, is 
the idea of a rag-picker groping in a badly | taken from a work on “ Railway Economy.” 
cleaned gutter, for his copecial articles of Analysis of One Hundred Accidents produced by im- 
trade ; or a portly porker, that with an income prudence of Passengers. 
that places it above the necessity of labouring Killed. Injured. Total. 
for a living, still persists in intruding its nose | Sitting or standing in improper 
into every puddle from the mere force of habit. positions, 17. 11 = 28 





All these species and many more, possessed eae sen wt ee ne } as 
an interest for the observer, enhanced by the Pendle magenta can par- 

fact, that they were seen without any previous cel, 5 5 13 
reading that should detract from the novelty | Crossing the line incautiously, 11 1 2 
of the scene ; but as it is impossible to com-| Getting out on wrong side, = 3 3 6 
municate an equal pleasure by a description a my ne 1 o 1 
of them with the pen, he will inflict upon his ; -— -— 
readers the perusal of as little as possible be- 67 33 = 100 
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THE TOUCAN. 

These birds are alike distinguished for the 
singularity of their forms and the splendour of 
their plumage, as well as the enormous and 
apparently disproportionate size of their beaks. 
On account of their natural timidity, and the 
solitude of their haunts, they have been until 
of late years but little known to naturalists, 

This genus includes not less than twenty- 
five species, of which the ‘* white-breasted 
toucan” (ramphastos Brasiliensis) is the 
largest in size. The bird, when full grown, 
is about twenty-seven inches in length from 
the tip of its beak to the extremity of its tail. 
Its bill alone is full nine inches long, and in 
the live specimen is of surpassing delicacy and 
elegance. This prodigious member is ex- 
tremely thin and cellular, and is much lighter 
than its appearance would indicate. Being 
vascular, it is supposed to be of importance to 
the bird in giving an extraordinary develop- 
ment to the organs of smell. This, however, 
is but mere conjecture, 
a shining black, while the feathers of the 
throat are of the finest texure and purest 
white. The bill itself is of vermilion and yel- 
low, beautifully blended together; but these 


splendid tints fade shortly after the death of 


the bird. No artificial means have as yet 
been devised for preserving them. This spe- 


cies is found abundantly, at certain seasons of 


the year, on the island of Marajo, and is 
eagerly sought alter by the natives, who prize 
its flesh for its tenderness and exquisite fla- 
vour. 

The toucans subsist for the most part upon 
fruit, but when in a state of captivity, they learn 
toeat flesh of all kinds. Their favourite food 
isthe assahy berry, and their method of eat- 
ing itis very remarkable. They first seize the 
fruit in the extremity of their beak, and by a 
sudden twitch throw it up several feet into the 
air; as it falls they catch it and swallow it 
entire, without the slightest attempt at masti- 
calion. They confine themselves mostly to 
lofty trees, and may be seen sitting on the top- 
most branches, with their beaks pointed direct- 
ly towards the wind, thus by instinct overcom- 
ing a power which if exerted on their broad- 
side, might considerably disturb their comfort 
and equanimity. 

On account of the peculiar construction of 
their eyes, as well as the enormous size of 
their beaks, they are not able to discern ob- 
jects well which are immediately before them, 
yet their vision on the side is remarkably 
acute, Unless the hunter is aware of this 
circumstance, he will find it almost impossible 
to get a shot at them. 

They make their nests in the hollow of old 
\rees, which are accessible by means of a 
small circular opening in front. The female 
lays but two eggs, on which she sits, and with 
her formidable beak protruding from the port- 


lo repel all assailants, in the form of mon- 
keys, serpents, or other reptiles, who may be 
disposed to invade her sacred premises. 


——— 


The just man will flourish in spite of envy, 















The plumage is of 






























ger - The Friend.” 
Good House Keeping. 


The careful housekeeper may find time for 
relaxation, but none for idleness. Something 
almost continually requires attention either to 
be placed in proper order, or to be kept clean. 
The windows, if long neglected, lose their 
clearness from accumulating particles, till ob- 
jects which are complete and perfect in them- 
selves, viewed through them, appear obscure 
and defective. The various articles of furni- 
ture and clothing require diligent care and 
frequent inspection, that they may be preserv- 
ed in good repair, and that the entire house 
may be kept wholesome and clean for the 
health and prosperity of the inhabitants. 

Perhaps a cursory view of our temporal 
habitation, and the industry requisite to keep 
it in proper order, may furnish an index to 
the diligence necessary, for the preservation 
of the house of the heart in a good, whole- 
some and profitable condition. If through 
carelessness, and for want of due attention as 
good housekeepers, the dust and rubbish of 
the earth should be permitted to defile this 
habitation, and to obscure the spiritual vision, 
the medium through which the conduct of 
others is viewed, although perfectly right, 
may cause it to appear very wrong and delfec- 
tive. Here too, a frequent examination as 
into the most remote corner of this dwelling, 
is indispensable, that things may be kept in 
their proper places, and in a good state of 
preservation—that the cobwebs of neglect and 
the irritating dust of temper may be often 
swept away, so that the whole abode may be 
preserved in a sanitary state; and the occu. 
pants consequently be kept healthy and vigor- 
ous, and in a prosperous situation for the 
management of the best concerns. 

To preserve things in good order requires 
a continual effort, and cannot be accomplished 
without diligent and incessant labour, as 
strength and ability are afforded to enable us 
to realize this very desirable attainment. 
Without this concern and exercise, it will be} purges and cleanses the soul from the spots 
quite as impossible to obtain spiritual comfort | and defilements of the world, and reduces to 
and quietude, which is the real substance of|the state of a little child, in which only the 
all sublunary enjoyments, as it would be to| kingdom is to be received. Many are the de- 
realize temporal gratification and satisfaction,|vices of the enemy to hurt and hinder the 
amid disorder, uncleanness and dilapidation. | Lord’s work ; and if he finds he cannot pre- 

State of New York. vail to draw back wholly and palpably into 
the world again, he often endeavours to allure 
to take up a rest too soon, so the inward man 
in the new creation is incomplete, the holy 
leaven has not pervaded the whole mass, the 
cake has not been turned. May it not be so 
with , but may she follow on to know 
the Lord, in the progressive operations of his 
Spirit, and turning of his hand upon her, that 
if he has been her Alpha, he may also be her 
Omega, if he has mercifully laid the founda- 
tion, he may be graciously pleased to lay the 
topstone of her spiritual building ! 

My wife and children join me in kind greet- 
ings to thee and thy husband, and all your 
house. May it be mercifully preserved to be 
as the house of Obed-edom, where the ark of 
Creator and Preserver uses various means in| the testimony rested, and in consequence the 
correcting, reforming, and preparing us.| Divine blessing rested also! Whenever free- 
Sometimes the body is touched, sometimes the | dom and convenience will unite to induce thee 


mind, and sometimes the outward substance. 
Our best way at all events, appears to me to 
make haste to get under the shelter of the 
wing of Omnipotence; there contemplating 
and meditating that all things good and evil 
are allotted or permitted to us by Infinite Wis- 
dom, and resigning all to the disposal and or- 
dering hand of our great Benefactor and best 
Friend, we settle in a comfortable composure 
and acquiescence with the Divine will. This 
should be our daily labour to feel afier and 
witness the hiding of his power; the day of 
tranquillity and prosperity is not only the 
most acceptable, but the most convenient and 
commodious day for this purpose ; while afflic- 
tion of body and distress of mind are suspend- 
ed, we can more readily get into that stillness 
and patient waiting, in which is experienced 
the renewing of spiritual strength. Let us 
imitate the halcyon, or whatever bird it is, 
which is said to build its nest on the fluctu- 
ating sea in a calm. May thy temper of 
mind and body ofien witness this calm, and 
thy nest (the dispensation which thou mayst 
be under,) be watched over and guarded by 
Him that rules the winds and waves of this 
tumultuous life! I am earnestly solicitous 
that nothing should hurt thee, neither heights 
nor depths, things present nor yet to come, 
The cause which thou hast been honoured in 
giving thy voice in support of, is the greatest, 
the noblest, the most interesting and important 
that ever existed on earth, so glorious that 
even the angels desire to look into it. Mayst 
thou be enabled to keep such wise and dili- 
gent watch over thy vessel, which contains the 
heavenly treasure, that when thou drawest out 
of it for others, at the Master’s bidding, the 
liquor may be ever unadulterated, pure and 
precious ; this will tend to the glory of him 
that has called thee to bring forth much fruit, 
to the edification of the church, and to the con- 
solidating of thy own peace. The door of 
admission into unity with the living members 
of the church of Christ is by baptism, that 
baptism which often repeated and continued, 





Richard Shackleton’s Letters. 


To Mary Duptey. 

Ballitore, 4th of Third month, 1784. 
I did not expect that I should have remained 
so long silent after the receipt of my dear 
friend’s very kind and obliging letter, but in- 
disposition and engagements at home and 
abroad, combined to prevent my writing. | 
was concerned to hear of thy illness and con- 
finement ; thou hast been often ailing, and | 
have often thought about thee. We are vari- 
ously modified in our mental complexions, 
habits, and dispositions, and our common 
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first crops were growing. In 1728, Alice 
Gibson came with her husband Joseph to 
Pennsylvania, so that Isaac had all his chil. 
dren around him but Thomas. ‘Towards the 
close of 1729, James Miller and Katharine his 
wife, with their five children, arrived at Phila. 
delphia from Dublin. Katharine was a minis. 
ter, but she had little opportunity of labouring 
in the Gospel in this land, being called away 
by death a few weeks afier she landed. The 
husband and children settled in New Garden, 
and an intimacy soon sprung up between 
William Jackson and Katharine Miller, one of 
the children. Theintimacy was productive of 
true friendship and a warm attachment. They 
were each seeking the kingdom of heaven, and 
the righteousness thereof, above anything else ; 
each bore an irreproachable character amongst 
men, and they thought that in the ordering of 
Divine Providence they were designed to be 
help-meets to each other through the trials and 
difficulties of time. On William’s application 
to her father, for his consent to their union, he 
received a refusal, James could but acknow. 
ledge the young weaver to be hopeful ina 
religious sense, of good character, and that he 
and Katharine were suitable in age, and in 
general conduct for each other, but then Wil- 
liam was very poor, and he thought that the 
property he could give his daughter might 
bring her a richer husband. The young man 
and woman, although they could not dissolve 
the affectionate bond which united them to 
each other, gave proof of their deference to 
his feelings, and their attachment to the good 
order of our religious Society, by quietly and 
patiently waiting until they had his free con- 
sentto their union. ‘They started poor enough 
in this world, but the blessing of the Most 
High was on them, and they prospered. 

Soon after they were married, a valuable 
Friend in a solid religious opportunity with 
them, was dipped into their condition, and in 
a solemn and weighty manner told them, that 
if they loved the Truth above all, and obeyed 
its dictates, a blessing would attend them spi- 
ritually and temporally. This prophecy was 
strikingly fulfilled. 

Isaac becoming infirm, and being often un- 
able to attend meeting, in 1744, was released 
from being elder of New Garden Monthly 
Meeting, and his son William was appointed 
in his stead. ‘The father continued to decline, 
and in 1750 was permitted in peace to put of 
the shackles of mortality, being about 86 
years old. Green in old age, and with hope 
in his death, who could have a right to make 
much lamentation over him? Yet human 
nature will feel at every such bereavement. 
Indeed, it is proper for us to feel deeply, and 
to mourn truly, if submissively, when our 
loved ones are taken from us,—but we have 
no right to afflict ourselves, or to refuse to be 
comforted. 

When Mildred Ratcliff was a child of ten 
years old, she dreamed that her mother, who 
was a truly pious woman, and to whom the 
daughter was devotedly attached, would soon 
die. This dream made a very powerlul im- 
pression on the mind of the young girl, who 
could do little else for a time, but watch her 
mother with tears in her eyes, and anguish in 


to give me a line, | shall esteem it as a parti- | waiting for and depending on the instruction 

cular favour, for be assured thy correspond- | of Divine Wisdom.” ‘Thomas Gawthrop then 

ence is highly grateful, as thy welfare is very |on a religious visit in America, received per- 

dear to thy truly mission of the Yearly Meeting to accompany 
Affectionate friend, them in the service. 

Leaving this committee engaged in the im- 
portant concern to which it had been appoint- 
ed, we will now step back in our history to 
the first coming of the family to America, and 
to the marriage of William Jackson, some in- 
teresting particulars of which are recorded in 
various documents and papers relative to the 
Jackson settlement in Chester country, which 
have through the kinduess of a friend, been 
placed in my hands within a few days past. 

Isaac and Ann Jackson were friends in 
good esteem in Ireland, where, by what they 
could clear by industriously working a rented 
farm, and by his trade as a weaver they main- 
tained reputably a large family. Their eldest 
child Rebecca had been married in Ireland to 
Jeremiah Starr, and with her husband had 
about the year 1717 come to Pennsylvania, 
and settled in Chester country. Their second 
child and oldest son Thomas, as we have 
already said remained in Ireland, as did their 
third daughter Alice, who was married to 
Joseph Gibson. The parents when they in 
obedience to what they thought their duty, 
were about preparing to leave their native 
land and many near and dear relatives, to go 
into a wilderness, laid their prospect be- 
fore their friends at home for their judgment 
upon it. The certificate of their Monthly 
Meeting states, that after “ maturely consider- 
ing it, the meeting left them at liberty.” It 
also states that they had been members of that 
meeting 20 years, during which time their 
conversation and behaviour had been orderly 
and of good report. They brought their five 
youngest children, namely, William, Mary, 
James, John, and Isaac, to Pennsylvania with 
them, William and Mary were twins, Wil- 
liam was nearly 20 years old when the family 
landed at New Castle,* on the 10th of Ninth 
month, 1725. We have already described 
their finding their future residence,—the old 
record adds, “* Winter coming on, they built 
an house, and clearing land, prepared to raise 
grain.” The house they could have put up in 
the few weeks before winter set in, could have 
been nothing more than a log hut, chunked 
with wood, and the interstices filled with clay. 
But what of this, our happiness does not de- 
pend on the elegance of our buildings, or the 
style of our furniture. I have heard one who 
had gathered around him after many years of 
hard toil, the comforts of a good house well 
furnished, say, that he and his wife were never 
more happy, than in the log cabin they first 
dwelt in, when they had no table but a board 
across one corner of the room, the ends of 
which passed between the open logs, Love 
and content made the cottage their abode, and 
true happiness is rarely absent when these 
twain are together. 

Soon afier arriving William put up a loom, 
by which he supported the family, while their 

































R. 8. 
To Mary Watson. 
Ballitore, 16th of Fourth month, 1784. 
My dear Friend,— 

I sat down with an intent to write to my 
beloved daughter M , but a beloved friend 
interfered among my feelings, and | thought | 
would send thee a salutation of my unfeigned 
love. I purpose (if all be well) to set off to- 
morrow for Dublin, in order to the Yearly 
Meeting. I seem a poor, tottering feeble crea- 
ture; but as way has aforetime been made, 
and I have been helped along, so 1 humbly 
rely on the same ordering hand and protecting 
care: it is well for us, my beloved friend, to 
centre here, to have Infinite Wisdom gracious- 
ly to condescend to direct us, and Omnipotence 
to help us along, is certainly best and happiest 
for us. Known to the Almighty are our seve- 
ral habits, dispositions, and propensities, and 
he best knows how to modify, control, refine, 
and prepare, so as to make us altogether, the 
whole lump, that very thing which he would 
have us to be. In that freedom of communi- 
cation which I almost always feel with thee in 
a peculiar manner, when there is opportunity 
for it, I recollect that I have often found my- 
self disposed to mention the usefulness, the 
necessity of experiencing our spirits to be re- 
duced, and to magnify, if I may so say, hu- 
mility of heart ; it appears still to me to be the 
King’s gate at which we should reside, the 
door of entrance at which we should patiently 
wait. Wherever others may be carried in the 
rovings of their vain imaginations, be this thy 
dwelling, and assuredly all will be well. Re- 
sign thyself in nothingness to the creating, 
forming, squaring hand of the great Architect, 
and | doubt not he will build thee up an holy 
temple to his praise, a temple wherein the 
daily sacrifice will be acceptably offered, and 
the incense of pure gratitude and thanksgiving 
will joyfully ascend, instead of mourning and 
lamentation. 

My dear friend, dearly farewell, 





ent 
For ‘* The Friend.” 


WILLIAM JACKSON. 


(Continuation of Thomas Scattergood and his Times.) 
(Continued from page 102.) 


It is not our design to follow this committee 
in its labours for the promotion of the cause of 
Truth and righteousness within the limits of 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. The visits paid 
by its members to the various subordinate 
meetings, were satisfactory; and from the 
minutes of the Yearly Meeting of 1757, it 
appears that “many full testimonies were 
borne by Friends from divers Quarters of their 
unity with the service of the committee.” The 
Yearly Meeting continued the committee, di- 
recting it to “go forward in this weighty 
work, with a single eye to the exaltation of 
Truth, and the edification of the church,— 





* They sailed from Dublin in the ship Sizar, Cap. 
tain Jeremiah Cowman, commander, and had a tedious 
passage. 
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her heart. The mother perceiving that some- 


thing affected the child, demanded what it 
was. On being told the cause, she strongly, 
yet with great tendefness, chid her, for let- 
ting the prospect of parting with her, prey 
soon her mind. Ina short time the dream 
was fulfilled,—the mother was gathered home 
to her heavenly Father’s rest in mercy. The 
previous warning, and the past reproof of the 
mother, did not prevent Mildred from grieving 
immoderately over her loss. She was absorb- 
ed in grief, and the intensity of her feelings 
would doubtless have been attended with se- 
rious disadvantage to her, if it had not pleas- 
ed the Lord to send her a dream whereby she 
was comforted, as well as instructed. She 
thought her mother came to her and reproved 
her for her selfish sorrow in mourning so 
deeply for her removal toa happy state of ex- 
istence, winding up with telling her she was 
now “as happy as heaven could make her.” 
The dream revived the spirit of the child, and 
once more the light of joy illumined her path. 
It is probable that she never in after life, gave 
way to deep mourning for the dead, where 
a cheering hope could be properly entertain- 
ed, that they had entered into the joy of their 
Lord. 
(To be continued.) 
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There are few talents so very inconsider- 
able as to be unalterably excluded from all 
degrees of usefulness ; and all should, in life’s 
visit, leave some token of their existence. 


For *“* The Friend.” 
SLAVERY ITEMS. 


‘“* Freed and Escaped Slaves.—We find in 
a southern paper, the following table, compiled 


from official sources, exhibiting the number of 


slaves who were manumitted, or escaped from 
the Southern States during the year ending 
June 1st, 1851; 


States, Fugitives. Manu. 
Delaware, 19 174 
Maryland, 249 383 
Virginia, 89 211 
North Carolina, 57 2 
South Carolina, 14 2 
Georgia, 91 30 
Florida, 16 22 
Alabama, 32 14 
Mississippi, 49 ll 
Louisiana, 76 96 
‘Texas, 33 5 
Kentucky, 143 164 
Tennessee, 69 4 
Missouri, 59 54 
Arkansas, 1l 6 
Dist. of Columbia, 7 6 

Total, 1013 1314” 


We cut the foregoing from one of our city 
papers. ‘The number of our coloured bre- 
thren who have freed themselves from unjust 
bondage, or have been liberated, is much less 
in the space of one year than we could wish. 
There appear to be attempts to introduce the 
reign of terror over those who regard slavery 
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as a violation of the laws of God, and of the 
inherent rights of every man, let his colour be 
what it may, in order to deter them from 
speaking of the antichristian system in terms 
of abhorrence. It would seem as. if many un- 
der the pretext of supporting the Constitution 
of the United States, would not only defend 
the slaveholder in the iniquitous system of re- 
ducing a rational being almost to the level of 
a brute, but would proscribe their fellow citi- 
zens for declaring the Fugitive Slave Law to 
be opposed to the spirit and principles of 
Christianity. But let them beware how they 
put forth a hand to support the degradation of 
human beings whom Christ has purchased by 
his blood, and to whom they belong equally 
with themselves, remembering that a day of 
righteous retribution is hastening upon all both 
black and white. There is an impartial tri- 
bunal whose decisions will not be governed by 
political expediency, and which cannot be de- 
ceived by any sophistry, but will judge every 
one “ out of those things which are written in 
the books, according to their works.” 

The following decision confirms the idea 
that those who have been educated slavehold- 
ers, rest their right to enslave their fellow 
creatures, on the colour of the skin, the cha- 
racter of the features, and the curl of the 
hair. 

“‘ The Circuit Court of Rockingham county, 
Va., last week, after a trial that excited much 
interest, decided that Amanda Jane, who had 
been held as a slave ever since her birth, 
some twenty-six years ago, was a white wo- 
man, although her origin was distinctly traced 
to a negress, who was a slave. Exceptions 
have been taken to the decision of the case, 
by the counsel for the defendants. Amanda’s 
mother, it was proved, was a negro slave, yet 
the colour of Amanda’s skin, her hair, her 
eyes, her nose, her whole physical exterior, 
would prove her to be what the jury have 
made her—a white woman. She has two 
perfectly white children.” 

Mercenary men however, would still hold 
the white woman as property, could the court 
and jury have been induced to adopt their 
opinions. In what way she is to be remune- 
rated for eight years’ services, now she is to 
be no longer regarded as a slave, the account 
does not say. 

As a comment on the justice and good faith 
of those officers, who are always ready to en- 
gage in slave-catching, take the following. 

*« Another Rescue of a Fugitive.—At Otta- 
wa, on Sunday week, two negroes, evidently 
strangers, came into the city in a buggy, driv- 
ing a white horse. They inquired the way to 
some known place, and were directed across 
the river. They had, however, not got far 
from town, before they were pursued and 
overtaken by Constable Skinner, and several 
others, who, alleging that they were fugitive 
slaves, were about to arrest them, when one 
of them showed his free papers, and was allow- 
ed to go his way, but the other was taken by 
force, and brought back to town, where he 
was placed on a canal boat and started towards 
La Salle, with a view of being there placed on 
a steamer and conveyed to his master at St. 
Louis. At Lock No. 11, however, the negro 
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was taken from the officers, who were some- 
what roughly handled by the people, and the 
boat went on without him. 
matter the Free Trader says: 


In relation to the 


‘** We wish to call attention to one fact, 


and that is, that in all their steps in this trans- 
action, neither Mr. Skinner nor any of his 
abetiors, had the first scrap of a warrant or 
process of law of any kind whatever. 
a plain piece of kidnapping, and as such the 
persons engaged in it are liable to be indicted 
and punished,’ ”’—Chicago Democrat. 


It was 


The constable and his comrades made a 


false assertion respecting one of the men, who 
happened to have with him evidences of his 
being free ; and we have no reason to doubt 
that the other was also free. 
unable to prove their freedom, they would 
have been deemed lawful prey, and might 
have been sold into cruel bondage. 
be wondered at that those who possess a 
just sense of human rights, should view with 
great jealousy every attempt to put in force 


Had they been 


Is it to 


the Fugitive Slave Law, when they see the 
readiness of wicked men to kidnap free per- 


sons under cover of that law. 


One of our papers states from the Connecti- 
cut Courant, that the British Anti-slavery So- 


ciety has sent over to this country a person 


“‘ who is to lecture us on the duty of putting 
down slavery.” The Courant advises him to 
attend to the condition of the oppressed in his 
own country in the first place; and then if he 
wishes to put down slavery, “to go where 
there are slaves. South Carolina or Missis- 


sippi would be a much better theatre for his 


philanthropic exertions than New England, or 
New York.” We have long been of the opin- 
ion that some of the lecturers on abolition 
have mistaken the place for their labours. 
They make a great noise where slavery does 
not exist, and reason to convince those of its 
iniquity who are as decidedly opposed to it as 
themselves. This gives the idea that popu- 
larity as speakers or as the peculiar friends of 
the oppressed, is rather their motive than a 
true love for the slave, and a religious con- 
cern to discharge their duty in eradicating 
slavery, by convincing the slaveholder of the 
sinfulness of the system. Were they put 
forth by the Lord of the harvest, to testify 
against this stupendous evil, we apprehend 
that a part of them at least would be found 
among those who have been educated in slave- 
holding, persuading them to liberate the slaves 
from bondage, and themselves from the ac- 
countability for the injustice done to them. 
That some of the slaveholders are convinced 
that it is an unrighteous act to hold their fel- 
low beings in unconditional slavery is proved 
by the fact, that many have set them [ree on 
this ground at a great pecuniary sacrifice. 

“ Aiding Slaves to Escape.—Otho Sni- 
der, coloured, has been arrested at Hagers- 
town, Md., charged with aiding in the escape 
of a slave belonging to Messrs. D. & G. Clag- 
get, of Washington county. This is the sec- 
ond time he has been arrested for aiding slaves 
to escape.” 

It is not our business to encourage the col- 
oured people to elope from their masters, but 
as we should be likely to leave the cruel bond. 
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age ourselves, had it been our condition, as 
soon as the opportunity presented, we neither 
blame them for freeing themselves in a peace- 
able way, nor those who aid them to do it. 

What “ranning off” a slave means, we 
probably do not understand ; but if it is steal- 
ing one, the act cannot be justified. She 
would be in the same degraded condition with 
the man who steals, as with the one who un- 
justly withholds her liberty. A late paper 
says: 

“ Rev. Calvin Fairbank was examined in 
Louisville on the 17th, on a charge of ‘ run- 
ning off? a slave woman belonging to A. L. 
Shotwell. He was committed for felony, in 
default of $5000 bail.” 

‘The State of Georgia appears to be opposed 
to competition in slave trading in their terri- 
tory. What a state of things in a Christian 
land, to be legislating on human beings as 
articles of merchandize and profit ! 

“* Introduction of Slaves into Georgia.—In 
the legislature of Georgia, on the 3d inst., Mr. 
McDougald, of Muscogee county, presented 
a bill to prohibit the introduction of slaves into 
that State for purposes of sale. The bill 
passed a first reading.” 

Respecting Babylon among whose merchan- 
dize were ** slaves and the souls of men,” it is 
said, “in one hour is she made desolate. 
Rejoice over her, thou heaven, and ye holy 
apostles and prophets ; for God hath avenged 
you on her.” Will not those who make mer- 
chandize of men and women, and subject them 
to great degradation and cruelty, be in danger 
of having the avenging hand of a just Judge 
laid upon them in the day of final retribution? 

We have another territory in the States, 
prohibiting the poor negro from settling within 
its limits, What right has man to drive his 
fellow from the country, giving him the cha- 
racter of a vagabond on the face of the earth. 
He who made of one blood all the nations, 
only has the right to appoint the bounds of 
their habitation, and we trust will overrule the 
despotic power that deprives them of their na- 
tural right. 

‘‘The law prohibiting negroes and mulat- 
toes from coming in and residing in Oregon, 
has been decided to be constitutional and valid, 
by Chief Justice Nelson of that territory, in a 
case brought before him recently. The de- 
fendant (coloured) was directed to leave the 
territory within thirty days from the date of 
the decree.” 

‘The colonizing of our coloured brethren in 
the Republic on the African Coast, appears to 
be steadily in progress. A late paper states, 
that 100 coloured emigrants sailed on the 1st 
of last month from Baltimore for Liberia. 
They ought to be fairly informed before em- 
barking, of what they will have to contend 
with, as regards climate, accommodations, and 
the difficulties of making a living. Their 
happiness, not our riddance of them, should 
be the motive and the object in encouraging 
them to emigrate to that country. ‘The fol- 
lowing paragraphs indicate the enterprising 
spirit with which the project is prosecuted by 
some of our countrymen, 

“ Liberia.—Letters from Liberia, to the 
24th of July, as we learn from the Washing- 






























ton Intelligencer, have been received in this 
country, giving accounts of the steady pro- 
gress of the Republic. 
new settlement of Bassa country were very fa- 


vourable. The harbour, which is to constitute | 


the seaport at that place, had at length been 


peaceably taken possession of. Buildings were| 


in course of erection, including a good ware- 
house, from which it is proposed to supply 
shipping with provisions, &c. The harbour is 
deep and well protected, and vessels can, con- 
sequently, discharge alongside in one-fourth 
the time occupied in landing cargoes at other 
Liberian towns. 
water. 
call for the contemplated screw-steamers be- 
tween England and Fernando Po.” 

“The New Jersey Colonization Society 
have recently made a new and valuable pur- 
chase of land in Africa, for colonization pur- 
poses. 
the colony, interior, in a north-easterly direc- 
tion from Cape Mesurado, between the St. 


John’s and St. Paul’s rivers, and contains about | 
Its near-| 


250 square miles, or 100,000 acres. 
est point is about 20 miles from the coast. 
The whole tract was purchased of the natives 
for the sum of $754, and what is specially 
gratifying, is, that a strong desire was express- 


The prospects of the) 


The place supplies excellent | 


ability, have been abandoned for that purpose, 
and the bones which had not crumbled into 
dust have been interred in another place, per- 
haps mingled promiscuously, so that the de- 
sign of the sculptured monuments has been 
lost. Thousands of excellent men and wo. 
men, rich and poor, have been buried without 
anything to point out to surviving friends 
where their dust lies ; and yet neither the dead 
nor the living have suffered any loss from it. 
Millions of human.beings have been depo- 
sited in the depths of the ocean, the dearest 
‘connections in life, the learned and the hon- 
ourable, and the devoted Christian, and no 





It is probable that it will be a port of|stone could be placed on their graves. All 


ithis shows of how little value the poor body 
is, afier the immortal spirit has fled. We 
|hear of no stone being laid on Moses’s grave, 
though no man had been as highly honoured 
‘in his lifetime. ‘The Lord buried him proba- 


It lies beyond the previous bounds of | bly to prevent man from idolizing his remains, 


‘but when our Saviour was transfigured on the 
| Mount, Moses and Elias were talking with 
him, What did it matter whether a flat stone 
was laid over the body or not? The main 
and only important thing was, those holy men 
were among the saints in light, employed in 
the service of their God, identified with their 
Lord and Master, for which they had been 


ed by the native kings and their people, to prepared by obedience to his will, while in 


have the colony established within their bor- 
ders, that they might enjoy the protection and 


advantages of instruction which it would afford | 


them. ‘The site of a town had been selected, 
and twenty-five families of old settlers had 
volunteered to commence the settlement.” 
Should these efforts to settle the coast with 
persons whose habits are calculated to extend 
improvements by agriculture, the introduction 
of mechanics, and commerce, succeed, it will 
afford the pleasing hope, that through the bless- 
ing of Divine Providence, the African slave 
trade will be eventually stopped, and the way 


their tabernacles of clay. 

Lazarus was a poor beggar, his body full of 
sores; and so low was his condition in this 
life, that he was laid at the rich man’s gate, to 
receive the crumbs that fell from his table, 
and while there the dogs licked his sores, It 
came to pass that both of them died, and it is 
said the rich man was buried; possibly a 
stone may have been put on his tomb, with an 
inscription consistent with his purple and fine 
‘linen, and daily sumptuous fare. But their 
condition in the other world every one must 
admit, is the only important consideration. 


gradually opened for the literary and scientific|Our Lord does not allude to the burial of 
instruction of the natives, and the spread of| Lazarus, but says, he “ was carried by angels 


the Christian religion among them. We should 
hope that all the emigrants are furnished with 
copies of the Holy Scriptures to take with 
them to their new homes. 


—_ 
For‘ The Friend.”’ 
Is not this very True? 


The gay will laugh 
When thou art gone, the solemn brood of care 
Plod on, and each one as before will chase 
His favourite phantom.—Bryant. 


down, and the stone will fall, and neither friend nor 
stranger will be concerned to ask which one of the 


ry vestige that we ever lived upon the earth will have 


vanished away. All the little memorials of our re- 


membrance—the lock of hair encased in gold, or the 


jinto Abraham’s bosom.” ‘The rich man also 
died, and “ in hell he lifted up his eyes, being 
in torment, and beheld Lazarus afar off, in 
Abraham’s bosom.” What benefit could it 
have been to him, or to his five brethren which 
he left behind him, if the church had directed 
a monument to be placed over his corruptible 
body? It might have gratified the pride of 
survivors to think his earthly dignity required 
it; but surely without pompous burial and 
without the stone, Lazurus’s condition was 
infinitely preferable, for neither could have 





“A few friends will go and bury us; affection will | detracted from, or added to the eternal weight 


rear a stone, and plant a few flowers over our grave;|of glory, which his light afflictions that were 
in a brief period the little hillock will be smoothed 


for a moment, had contributed, we may believe, 
to work for him. Decent burial, in safe and 


forgotten millions of the earth was buried there. Eve.| Proper enclosures, is all the true Christian 


needs for his clay tabernacle. ‘The dust 
shall return to the earth as it was, and the 


; Pe 
portrait that hung in our dwelling, will cease to have spirit unto God who gre =. 


the slightest interest to any living being.”—D. News. 


Circumstances constantly occur which prove 


that no real benefit arises from placing stones, 
or monuments, where the remains of our 
friends or relatives are deposited. 





Only a Trifle-—‘ That is right,” said | to 
my friend S., the baker, as the sickly-looking 
widow of Harry Watkins went out of his shop 


Grave-| door with a loaf of bread which he had given 


yards once used by persons of high respect-| her—* that’s right S. ; lam glad you are help- 
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ing the poor creature, for she has a hard time 
of it since Harry died, and her own health 
failed her. 

“Hard enough, hard enough; and I am 
glad to help her, though what I give her don’t 
cost much—only a trifle !” 

‘* How often does she come 1” 

* Only three times a week. I told her to 
come oftener, if she needed to, but she says 
three loaves are a plenty for her and her little 
one, with what she gets by sewing.” 

“ And have you any more such customers, 
s.7” 

*‘ Only two or three,” 

“Only two or three! Why, it must be 
quite a tax upon your profits?” 

“O no, not so much as you suppose ; alto- 
gether it amounts to only a trifle.” 

[ could not but smile as my friend repeated 
these words; but after I left him, I fell to 
thinking how much good he is doing with 
“ only a trifle.” He supplies three or four 
families with the bread they eat from day to 
day ; and though the actual cost for a year 
shows but a small sum in dollars and cents, 
the benefit conferred is by no means a small 
one. A sixpence to a man who has plenty to 
‘eat and drink, and wherewithal to be cloth- 
ed,” is nothing, but is something to one on the 
verge of starvation. And we know not how 
much good we are doing when we give “ only 
a trifle” to a good object. 





A readiness to take offence is a sign of a 
narrow mind, or a bad temper. The excuses 
which people make for noticing slight affronts 


will not stand a moment before the law of 


Christ, and are brought to nought even by the 
wisdom of this world ; for testy and tenacious 
persons are always defeating their own ends. 





An Engineer to Trust your Life to.—lIn 
one of the New York Courts recently, a wit- 
ness was called who has been running an en- 
gine in the city ; he swore that he had been 
an engineer for the last eight years; took up 
the business himself; was now employed run- 
ning an engine, It appeared further that dur- 
ing these eight years he had been six months 
on Blackwell’s Island for drunkenness ; that 
very recently he had been confined in a cellar 
for getting drunk, he did not know how long ; 
he was told * one day,” but could not swear 
to one day or two, only as they told him. In 
summing up the counsel averred that he was 
shut up so that he might be sober when called 
on as a witness, If in any period of his 
drunkenness the boiler of the engine he tended 
had bursted, there would, as usual, have been 
“nobody to blame.”—Ledger. 


——— 


Plumbago Mine in Maine.—The Lewis- 
ton Falls (Me.) Journal states, that a Plum- 
bago mine, discovered some two years ago on 
the south-western shore of Sabatti’s Pond, has 
been recently opened, and the results of the 
operations thus far are most satisfactory. 
Some three or four men have been engaged 
for some time, with encouraging results, and 






















they have now ready for market several tons 
of the article. 
and is obtained from the rock at a cost consi- 
derably less than one-third of that amount. 
There is every indication that the mine is 
extensive, and may yet be worked on a large 


It brings readily $70 per ton, 


scale, 


a 


A man’s smiles should be like fruit on a 
high limb. People lightly value what they 
get without pain. If diamonds could be pick- 
ed up among the pebbles of our brooks, who 
would wear them as ornaments 1? 





Very few persons live at present, but are 
providing to live at a future time. 
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The essay “ The Society of Friends—as it 
was, and as it is,” is intended for our next 
number. 





Most of our readers are probably aware that 
a trial of a person named Castner Hanway, 
charged with the crime of Treason, has occur- 
red in the United States District Court in Phi- 
ladelphia, arising out of events which took 
place at Christiana, Lancaster county, in the 
Ninth month last, and which we noticed at the 
time in our paper. Nearly all the persons 
then arrested and charged with the crime of 
Treason, upwards of forty in number, have 
been kept in prison, up to the time of writing 
this, the law not admitting of bail being given 
in cases of this kind. 


known as the Fugitive Slave Law of 1850, is 
unconstitutional, so that you cannot for that 
reason convict a person indicted for a forcible 
resistance thereto, if the facts alleged in the 
indictment are proved, and the court hold the 
statute to be constitutional 1” 

Two days were occupied in obtaining twelve 
men who answered sufficiently satisfactorily 
to be empannelled to try the case. 

The facts of the case as brought out in the 
examination of the large number of witnesses, 
and which remained undisputed, were as fol- 
lows. We quote from the Judge’s charge. 

“‘ That Edward Gorsuch, a citizen of Mary- 
land, was the owner of certain slaves, or per- 
sons held to labour by the laws of that State. 
That these slaves had escaped and fled into 
Pennsylvania, and were known to be lurking 
in the neighbourhood of the village of Christi- 
ana, in Sadbury township, Lancaster county. 
That Edward Gorsuch came to Philadelphia 
in September last, and obtained warrants for 
the arrest of these fugitives from E. D. Ingra- 
ham, Esq., a Commissioner of this court, hav- 
ing authority by law to issue such warrants. 
That these warrants were put into the hands 
of Henry H. Kline, an officer duly authorized 
to execute them. 

“* That on the morning of the 11th of Sep- 
tember, about daylight, the officer, Henry H. 
Kline, accompanied by Edward Gorsuch, his 
son Dickinson Gorsuch, his nephew Dr. 
Thos. Pearce, his cousin J. M. Gorsuch, and 
Nicholas Hutchins and Nathan Nelson, citi- 
zens of Maryland, proceeded to the house of 
one Parker. 

“ That a person who was recognised as one 
of the fugitives for whom the warrants had 
issued, was seen to come out of the house. 

“ That the fugitive, on seeing the officer and 


At the conclusion of | his company, immediately fled into the house, 


the trial of C. Hanway, he and the other two| up stairs, leaving the door open behind him. 


white men were delivered into the hands of the 
proper authorities in Lancaster county, where 
the alleged offence occurred. 

In selecting the jury from the array, which 
consisted of 108 in number, summoned from 
most of the counties in this State composing 
the Eastern District, the court authorized the 
following questions to be put to each. 

“1. Have you any conscientious scruples 
upon the subject of capital punishment, so that 
you would not, because you conscientiously 
could not, render a verdict of guilty—death 
being the punishment, though the evidence re- 
quired such a verdict? 

“2. Have you formed or expressed any 
opinion relative to the matter now to be tried ? 

“3. Are you sensible of any such preju- 
dice or bias, as may affect your action as a 
juror? 

“4. Have you formed or expressed any 
opinion as to the guilt or innocence of the 
accused, or of other persons alleged to have 
participated with him in the offence charged 
against him in the indictment? 

“*5. Have you heard anything of this case 
which has induced you to make up your mind 
as to whether the offence charged in the in- 
dictment constitutes treason or not? 

“6, Have you formed or expressed an 
opinion that the law of the United States, 





That Mr. Gorsuch pursued him, followed by 
the officer. 

* That a number of negroes were collected 
up stairs, armed in various ways, and deter- 
mined to resist the capture of the fugitives, 
That a gun was fired by one of them at Mr. 
Gorsuch, and others of his assistants were 
struck with missiles, thrown from the upper 
windows. That a pistol was then fired by 
the officer, not aimed at the negroes, but ra- 
ther to frighten them, and let them know their 
assailants were armed. 

“* That a parley was then held between the 
parties, and the negroes informed that the 
officer had legal process in his hands for their 
arrest. ‘That the negroes demanded time for 
the purpose, as was supposed, of offering terms 
of surrender, but in reality, perhaps, to gain 
time for the arrival of assistance from the 
neighbourhood. ‘That after some lapse of 
time the defendant arrived on the ground, and 
at the same time, or soon afier, large numbers 
of negroes began to collect around with vari- 
ous weapons of offence, such as guns, clubs, 
scythes, and corn-cutters. 

“That on the arrival of these reinforce- 
ments, the persons in the house set up a yell 
of defiance. That the officer made known his 
character, and exhibited his wrils to the de- 
fendant and another white man, who had 
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arrived on the ground, and demanded their 
assistance in executing the warrants, which 
was refused. That the officer deeming the 
attempt to execute his writs in the face of a 
numerous, armed, and angry mob of negroes, 
hopeless, made no further attempt to do so, 
being content to escape with his life. 

“That the mob of armed negroes, now 
amounting to near or about one hundred per- 
sons, immediately made an attack upon the 
party who attended the officer. Edward Gor- 
such was then shot down, beaten with clubs, 
and murdered on the spot. His son, who 
came to his assistance, was shot and wound- 
ed, and with difficulty escaped with his life. 

“Dr. Pierce, the nephew, was surrounded 
and beaten, but escaped with his life. 

“It is in evidence also, and not disputed, 
that on the preceding evening, notice had been 
given in the neighbourhood, by a negro who 
had followed the officer from Philadelphia, 
that an arrest of the fugitives was intended, 
and that the concourse and riot of the morn- 
ing was evidently by preconcert and in con- 
sequence of such information.” 

We cannot undertake to recite the testi- 
mony given, but may say, that the prosecution 
laboured to prove, that there had been a com- 
bination among the inhabitants residing in the 
neighbourhood of Christiana, both white and 
black, to resist the execution of the Fugitive 
Slave Law,—that C. Hanway had entered 
into this combination, and had repaired to the 
place where the conflict took place, for the 
purpose of preventing the law being enforced ; 
that while there he had refused to aid the offi- 
cer who called on him to assist in securing the 
alleged fugitive slaves ; and that at his pre- 
sence and instigation the blacks took courage, 
and commenced the murderous assault which 
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and encumbered with many of his private 
views, altogether unconnected with the law in 
the case, we make the following extracts. 

‘In the present case the defendant, Castner 
Hanway, was present, as proved by several 
witnesses, and not denied. But did he eome 
to aid, abet, countenance, or encourage the 
rioters? If so, he was guilty of every act 
committed by any individual engaged in the 
riot—whether it amount to felony or treason. 

“‘ There is no evidence of any previous con- 
nection of the prisoner with this party, before 
the time the offence was committed—that he 
had counselled, advised, or exhorted the ne- 
groes to come together with arms and resist 
the officer of the law, or murder his assist- 
ants.” «2 ees 

‘‘ His acts, his declarations and his conduct, 
are fair subjects for your careful examination, 
in order to judge of his intentions or his guilty 
complicity with those whose hands perpetrated 
the offence. If, as the counsel for the United 
States have argued, he countenanced or en- 
couraged, aided or abetted the offenders in the 
commission of the offence, he is equally guilty 
with them. 

“If, on the contrary, as is argued by his 
counsel, he came there without any knowledge 
of what was about to take place, and took no 
part by encouraging, countenancing, or aiding 
the perpetrators of the offence—if he merely 
stood neutral through fear of bodily harm, or 
because he was conscientiously scrupulous 
about assisting to arrest a fugitive from labour, 
and therefore merely refused to interfere while 
he did not aid or encourage the offenders ; he 
may not have acted the part of a good citizen ; 
he may be liable to punishment for such neu- 
trality, by fine and imprisonment, but he can- 
not be said to be liable as a principal in the 


resulted in the death of one of the party, and| riot, murder and treason, committed by the 


the severe injury of others. That he was| 
therefore guilty, as a principal, of treason 
against the United States, according to the 
exposition of the law defining treason, given 


others ; and much more so if, as has been ar- 
gued, his only interference was to preserve the 
lives of the officer and his attendants.”.... 

“The bill charges the defendant with 


by several judges of the Supreme Court, and |‘ wickedly and traitorously intending to levy 


heretofore acted on. 

On the other hand witnesses were called to 
prove that kidnapping had repeatedly taken 
place in the neighbourhood of Christiana,— 


war against the United States ;’ and the jury 
must find the act or acts to have been com- 
mitted with such intention. For, although the 


| prisoner may have been guilty of riot, robbery, 


that the inhabitants, both white and black,| murder, or any other felony, he cannot be 


were so outraged thereby, that they were de- 
termined, if possible, to put a stop thereto, and 
that it was for this purpose they resorted to 
the house of Parker, supposing the kidnappers 
were there,—that C. Hanway went there with- 
out any preconcert, and had no connection 
with, or control over the negroes,—that so far 
from his encouraging their violence, he was 
the means of saving the life of T. Pierce, (the 
nephew of the alleged owner of the absconding 
slaves,) who had .-acknowledged this on more 
than one occasion,—that when required by the 
deputy marshal to assist, he simply declined 
taking part in the business,—that the deputy 
marshal upon whose evidence the prosecution 
mainly relied, was a man unworthy of cre- 
dence even when under oath,—and that there 
was no evidence of any one of all the prison- 
ers having declared their intention or wish to 
resist the Fugitive Slave Law. 

From the Judge’s charge, which is long, 


found guilty under this bill of indictment, un- 

less you find that he intended to levy war 
|against the United States, or that the acts 
| were committed by himself and others in pur- 
|suance of some conspiracy or preconcert for 
| that purpose ; and this is a question of fact for 
the decision of the jury. 

“ But in the decision of it, the jury should 
| regard the construction of the Constitution as 
| given them by the court as the true meaning 
| of the words ‘ levying war””..... 

“In the application of these principles of 
construction to the case before us, the jury 
will observe, that the ‘ levying of war’ against 
the United States is not necessarily to be 
judged of alone by the number or array of 
troops,—but there must be a conspiracy to 
resist by force, and an actual resistance by 
force of arms or intimidation by numbers. 
This conspiracy and the insurrection connect- 
ed with it must be, to effect something of a 








public nature, to overthrow the government, 


or to nullify some law of the United States, 
and totally to hinder its execution, or compel 
its repeal.” . 2... 

“ A number of fugitive slaves may infest a 
neighbourhood, and may be encouraged by 
the neighbours in combining to resist the cap- 
ture of any of their number ; they may resist 
with force and arms their master or the public 
officer who may come to arrest them; they 
may murder and rob them ; they are guilty of 
felony, and liable to punishment, but not as 
traitors. Their insurrection is for a private 
object, and connected with no public pur- 
pose.” 

“It is true, that constructively they may be 
said to resist the execution of the fugitive 
slave laws, but in no other sense than the 
smugglers resist the revenue laws, and the 
anti-renters the execution laws. Their insur- 
rection, their violence, however great their 
numbers may be, so long as it is merely to 
attain some personal or private end of their 
own, cannot be called levying war. Alexan- 
der the Great may be classed with robbers by 
moralists, but still the political distinction will 
remain between war and robbery. One is 
public and national, the other private and per- 
sonal, 

“Without desiring to invade the preroga- 
tive of the jury in judging of the facts of the 
case, the court feel bound to say, that they do 
not think the transaction with which the pri- 
soner is charged with being connected, rises 
to the dignity of treason, or a levying of war. 
Not because the numbers or force was insuffi- 
cient :—But, 1st, for want of any proof of pre- 
vious conspiracy to make a general and public 
resistance to any law of the United States. 

“2dly. There is no evidence that any per- 
son concerned in the transaction knew there 
were such acts of Congress, as those which 
they are charged with conspiring to resist by 
force and arms, or had any other intention 
than to protect one another from what they 
termed kidnappers. (By which slang term 
they probably included not only actual kid- 
nappers, but all masters and owners seeking 
to recapture their slaves, and the officers and 
agents assisting therein.”) 

Immediately after the conclusion of the 
charge, the jury retired, and in about fifteen 
minutes returned with a verdict of “ not 
guilty.” 

The Attorney-General then entered nolle 
prosequi upon the other four bills which had 
been found against the prisoner, and he was 
discharged. 

The trial occupied the time of the court 
from the 25th of the Eleventh month until the 
12th of the Twelfth month. 

Beside the Attorney-General who conduct- 
ed the prosecution, two lawyers were employed 
by the State of Maryland, and one by the 
family of the murdered man. 





Diep, in this city, on the 27th of Eleventh month, 
Mary T. Brown, widow of the late John Brown, for- 
merly of Dover, New Hampshire. 
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